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analogous to sleep—a condition favorable to repose and nutritive 
assimilation. 

“ The establishment of an equilibrium of temperature is fol¬ 
lowed by a cessation of chemical activity in the muscles, and 
necessarily by sedation of the nerves. These effects are of espe¬ 
cial symptomatic importance in irritable anaemias. 

3. “ During the pack the radial pulse is slackened, and its 

tension lowered. We may infer increased facilities for nutrition 
in tissue elements hitherto irritated rather than nourished by a 
blood stream imperfect in quantity and too rapid in duration. 

“ Massage intensifies and prolongs some of the effects of the 
pack when this has been previously administered. 

“ Given alone it is much less effectual than the pack, because 
its influence is less complete, and especially because it is less cer¬ 
tain to determine blood to anaemic muscles. 

“ In cases of ‘ neurasthenia ’ or of hysteria, the cold pack is 
only beneficial in proportion to the coexisting anaemia. If this 
is not marked in proportion to the neurotic element, the pack may 
be useless or even injurious. 

“ The cold pack is decidedly dangerous, if administered too 
near to periods of abdominal hyperaemia, whether physiological, 
as digestion and menstruation, or pathological, as in lurking peri¬ 
tonitis.” 

We need add nothing to this summary except to say that it is 
well supported by the argument in the preceding text and that the 
treatment appears every way exceedingly rational. That experi¬ 
ence has confirmed its value is shown by the cases here narrated. 
The work is a real contribution to medical literature. 

III.—The brain as an organ of the mind. By H. Charl¬ 
ton Bastian, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., etc. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1880. 

This book has been widely advertised in newspapers and 
medical journals, and we have met with many physicians who 
are disposed to regard it as a stupendous achievement in 
neurological literature. Students who have kept pace with 
the advances in microscopical research, who have carefully read 
the short but multitudinous monographs, polemical, dogmatic, 
and strictly scientific, which, month after month, appear in the 
better class of physiological and medical periodicals, cannot 
avoid a feeling of surprise that an attempt to condense such 
matters into the form in which Dr. Bastian presents it to us, 
should have attracted so much general attention. 
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REVIEWS. 


It is an evidence of the interest taken in these subjects by those 
who are obliged to derive their information at second-hand from 
compilers, and who must, from this fact, be necessarily behind the 
times. 

Dr. Bastian has himself done some honest original work, and 
has, therefore, a respectable position as an investigator. This 
popular work will not, we think, enhance his reputation, however 
complete and instructive it may be to the general public ; it is too 
unsatisfactory to the student or specialist in this department. 

The world has but few really original investigators, but many 
popularizers. There are few who have the ability or the desire to 
pin themselves to facts as they have been toilsomely discovered in 
laboratory or field, and make legitimate deductions therefrom ; 
while the imagination runs riot in print everywhere. We are not in¬ 
clined to disparage the use of the imagination in scientific research, 
but it must be kept within bounds. We are led to think that no 
more imaginative explorer ever existed than Faraday, for he said 
that for every theory the scientific man ventured to publish, thou¬ 
sands had been crushed before they were formulated into words. 
While Meynert, we fancy, was of that kind of whom Bacon spoke 
when he said there were “ men who could not reason beyond a 
fact” (for we find him carefully essaying a few ventures outside 
his “ Brains of Mammals,” and generally getting beyond his 
depth), Bastian has not reasoned even up to the facts. He has 
not let his imagination carry him a step beyond, nor even as far as 
recent investigations permit advances to be made. He is some 
years behind the times in having published what purports to be an 
expose of neurological science. We have the book as an evidence 
that in something like a hundred years from now the medical and 
general public will have some appreciation of what is being ac¬ 
complished in the way of psychological, physiological, and anatom¬ 
ical research. Particularizing, the first chapter treats of the uses 
and origin of a nervous system, wherein he quotes his own “Begin¬ 
nings of Life ” and writings of Spencer, the former being based 
upon the latter largely. The second chapter is on the structure 
of a nervous system, copied from elementary and ancient works 
on anatomy. The remainder of the book consists in most part of 
a literal quotation of Gegenbaur’s “ Elements of Comparative 
Anatomy,” interspersed with occasional passages from Huxley’s 
“Vertebrate and Invertebrate Anatomy,” with a dissertation upon 
“ Phrenology, Old and New,” derived from a reading of Ferrier 
on “ Localization of Function,” concluding with a glance at men- 
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tal processes, wherein Sir Wm. Thompson, Ziemssen’s Cyclopaedia 
(Kussmaul), and Ferrier’s later work on “ Localization of Cerebral 
Disease ” are made to do good service. 

The work concludes with an appendix, which is wholly devoted 
to a discussion of views concerning the existence and nature of a 
muscular sense, views which may appear novel to Bastian, but 
which read tiresomely to those who have indulged in their peru¬ 
sal ad nauseam. 

To sum up : 

Bastian’s work is useful in being a serious though unavailing 
attempt to bring psychological and physiological knowledge of a 
few years back into accord. It is also useful to genuinely scien¬ 
tific men as an evidence of the money that can be made by step¬ 
ping aside from vigorous methods of investigation to indulge the 
natural curiosity of those who earnestly desire to know what is 
going on in those fields without the necessity of acquiring the 
ability to weigh logically the value of the details encountered. At 
the same time, it warns the scientific man that were he to under¬ 
take some such work as this he would be liable to fall behind as 
signally as Bastian has. [s. v. c.] 
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